Complete Press Stories 

For Your Newspaper Campaign 


ABEL GANCE’S 

sensational production 

“I ACCUSE” 


For the convenience of Exhibitors, the press stories in this folder 
have been arranged so that they can be handled by the theatre 
manager or publicity man with the greatest dispatch and 
efficiency. 

MANY OF THE STORIES ARE PRINTED TWO OR FOUR 
TIMES . 

It is a very small town, indeed, that does not have more than one 
newspaper. In the larger cities, where there are usually three 
or four newspapers of importance, it is the practice to have all 
of the newspapers run the same announcement stories. 

The preparation of these identical sets of publicity stories by the the- 
tre staff takes time, which we hope our medium will save. 

In sending out these stories, it will merely be necessary to clip as many 
copies of each story as are desired from the following pages. 
FILL IN THE NAME OF YOUR THEATRE AND THE 
DATE OF THE RUN, where indicated, and then take them to 
the different newspaper offices. 

We hope that this method of handling press stories will be found a 
convenience by the theatre management. 

WRITE AT D TELL US all about your campaign. 








Advance Press Stories— (Each story printed four times) y 


“I ACCUSE” CONTAINS 

GREAT HUMAN APPEAL 


Seldom has there been made a 
stronger human and spiritual appeal in 
any motion picture than that which 
runs all through the United Artists 
presentation of Abel Gance’s sensation¬ 
al production, “I Accuse,” which has 
been booked for the feature by the 

management of the . 

theatre beginning . 

Mr. Gance, French poet and drama¬ 
tist, author and producer of this photo¬ 
play, calls it his masterpiece, and the 
prediction freely is made that the film 
will stand, not only from the point of 
view of literature and dramatic poetry, 
but even as a work of tremendous his¬ 
torical value. The picture which ' the 
United Artists is presenting in the 
United States, quickly won the lasting 
approval of the public and the critics 
throughout all Europe, it haying been 
shown generally in the principal cities 
of the allied countries. Some of the 
comments of eminent European critics 
have this to say: 

“ ‘I Accuse’ should be shown as a 
subject with a tremendous theme. The 
film deserves this treatment, for it has 
been wonderfully produced.” 

•‘Never has there been such an art¬ 
istic production. The camera men who 
made this film have paid a great tribute 
to art. The artistic merits surpass 
those of many of the great American 
films.” 

“It is a perfect dramatic film,” says 
another, “produced with an art and a 
realism so perfect and so satisfying 
that it disarms criticism. Its appeal, 
human and spiritual at the same time, 
is capable of moving the most indif¬ 
ferent audience. The power of this 
work lies in its truth. When the scars 
of the war have disappeared a little, 
this film will stand, not only from the 
point of view *of literature and dra¬ 
matic poetry, but even as a great his¬ 
torical work.” 

“ ‘I Accuse’ is a marvellous produc¬ 
tion,” declares still another critic. “Mr. 
Gance is a poet, a mystic, and the 
masterly use he has made of the cin¬ 
ema allied to the great art of his actors 
have made a superb film which, I firm¬ 
ly believe, will be considered the great¬ 
est production of the times. When the 
public will have gained a little in per¬ 
spective the country will speak of 
nothing else.” 


FILM NO STAGE RIVAL 

SAYS MME. BERNHARDT 


“I do not feel that the motion pic¬ 
ture should be regarded as a rival to 
the legitimate stage,” declares Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, the great French 
tragedienne. “I believe that the one 
should help the other.” 

This statement was made by the 
world-famous actress, according to a 
recent interview in the London Bio¬ 
scope, just after she had viewed a 
showing of Abel Gance’s sensational 
production, “I Accuse,” which is being 
presented in the United States by the 
United Artists Corporation, and which 

has been booked for a . 

engagement at the.theatre. 

Mme. Bernhardt had gone to the 
Pathe roof studio in Paris especially 
to see “I Accuse,” the film master¬ 
piece of her friend, Mr. Gance. The 
role of the poet, as portrayed by Ro¬ 
muald Joube, was of particular inter¬ 
est to Mme. Bernhardt for the reason 
that M. Joube happened to be one of 
her own pupils. The “Divine Sarah” 
was immensely pleased by the film and 
said she regarded the picture as one of 
the greatest of screen productions. 


‘I ACCUSE” CONTAINS 

GREAT HUMAN APPEAL 


Seldom has there been made a 
stronger human and spiritual appeal in 
any motion picture than that which 
runs all through the United Artists 
presentation of Abel Gance’s sensation¬ 
al production, “I Accuse,” which has 
been booked for the feature by the 

management of the ... 

theatre beginning . 

Mr. Gance, French poet and drama 
tist, author and producer of this photo¬ 
play, calls it his masterpiece, and the 
prediction freely is made that the film 
will stand, not only from the point of 
view of literature and dramatic poetry, 
but even as a work of tremendous his¬ 
torical value. The picture which the 
United Artists is presenting in the 
United States, quickly won the lasting 
approval of the public and the critic. 1 
throughout all Europe, it having been 
shown generally in the principal cities 
of the allied countries. Some of the 
comments of eminent European critics 
have this to say: 

“ ‘I Accuse’ should be shown as a 
subject with a tremendous theme. The 
film deserves this treatment, for it has 
been wonderfully produced.” 

“Never has there been such an art¬ 
istic production. The camera men who 
made this film have paid a great tribute 
to art. The artistic merits surpass 
those of many of the great American 
films.” 

“It is a perfect dramatic film,” says 
another, “produced with an art and a 
realism so perfect and so satisfying 
that it disarms criticism. Its appeal, 
human and spiritual at the same time, 
is capable of moving the most indif¬ 
ferent audience. The power of this' 
work lies in its truth. When the scars 
of the war have disappeared a little, 
this film will stand, not only from the 
point of view of literature and dra¬ 
matic poetry, but even as a great his¬ 
torical work.” 

“ ‘I Accuse’ is a marvellous produc¬ 
tion,” declares still another critic. “Mr. 
Gance is a poet, a, mystic, and the 
masterly use he has made of the cin¬ 
ema allied to the great ait of his actors 
have made a superb film which, I firm¬ 
ly believe, will be considered the great¬ 
est production of the times. When the 
public will have gained a little in per¬ 
spective the country will speak of 
nothing else.” 


FILM NO STAGE RIVAL 

SAYS MME. BERNHARDT 


“I do not feel that the motion pic¬ 
ture should be regarded as a rival to 
the legitimate stage,” declares Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, the great French 
tragedienne. ‘I believe that the one 
should help the other.” 

This statement was made by the 
world-famous actress, according to a 
recent interview in the London Bio¬ 
scope, just after she had viewed a 
showing of Abel Gance’s sensational 
production, “I Accuse," which is being 
presented in the United States by the 
United Artists Corporation, and which 

has been booked for a . 

engagement at the . theatre. 

Mme. Bernhardt had gone to the 
Pathe roof studio in Paris especially 
to see “I Accuse,” the film master¬ 
piece of her friend, Mr. Gance. The 
iole of the poet, as portrayed by Ro¬ 
muald Joube, was of particular inter¬ 
est to Mme. Bernhardt for the reason 
that M. Joube happened to be one of 
her own pupils. The “Divine Sarah” 
was immensely pleased by the film and 
said she regarded the picture as one of 
the greatest of screen productions. 


‘I ACCUSE” CONTAINS 

GREAT HUMAN APPEAL 


Seldom has there been made a 
stronger human and spiritual appeal in 
any motion picture than that which 
runs all through the United Artists 
presentation of Abel Gance’s sensation¬ 
al production, "I Accuse,” which has 
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“I do not feel that the motion pic¬ 
ture should be regarded as a rival to 
the legitimate stage,” declares Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, the great French 
tragedienne. ‘I believe that the one 
should help the other.” 

This statement was made by the 
world-famous actress, according to a 
recent interview in the London Bio¬ 
scope, just after she had viewed a 
showing of Abel Gance’s sensational 
production, “I Accuse,” which is being 
presented in the United States by the 
United Artists Corporation, and which 

has been booked for a. 

engagement at the . theatre. 

Mme. Bernhardt had gone to the 
Pathe roof studio in Paris especially 
to see “I Accuse,” the film master¬ 
piece of her friend, Mr. Gance. The 
role of the poet, as portrayed by Ro¬ 
muald Joube, was of particular inter¬ 
est to Mme. Bernhardt for the reason 
that M. Joube happened to be one of 
her own pupils. The “Divine Sarah” 
was immensely pleased by the film and 
said she regarded the picture as one of 
the greatest of screen productions. 


“I ACCUSE” CONTAINS 

GREAT HUMAN APPEAL 


Seldom has there been made a 
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any motion picture than that which 
runs all through the United Artists 
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al production, “I Accuse,” which has 
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comments of eminent European critics 
have this to say: 

“ ‘I Accuse’ should be shown as a 
subject with a tremendous theme. The 
film deserves this treatment, for it has 
been wonderfully produced.” 

“Never has there been such an art¬ 
istic production. The camera men who 
made this film'have paid a great tribute 
to art. The artistic merits surpass 
those of many of the great American 
films.” 

“It is a perfect dramatic film,” say r 
another, “produced with an art and a 
realism so perfect and so satisfying 
that it disarms criticism. Its appeal, 
human and spiritual at the same time, 
is capable of moving the most indif¬ 
ferent audience. The power of this 
work lies in its truth. When the scars 
of the war have disappeared a little, 
this film will stand, not only from the 
point of view of literature and dra¬ 
matic poetry, but even as a great his¬ 
torical work.” 

“ ‘I Accuse’ is a marvellous produc¬ 
tion,” declares still another critic. “Mr. 
Gance is a poet, a mystic, and the 
masterly use he has made of the cin¬ 
ema allied to the great art of his actors 
have made a superb film which, I firm¬ 
ly believe, will be considered the great¬ 
est production of the times. When the 
public will have gained a little in per¬ 
spective the country will speak c 
nothing else.” 


FILM NO STAGE RIVAL 

SAYS MME. BERNHARDT 


“I do not feel that the motion pic¬ 
ture should be regarded as a rival to 
the legitimate stage,” declares Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, the great French 
tragedienne. ‘I believe that the one 
should help the other.” 

This statement was made by the 
world-famous actress, according to a 
recent interview in the London Bio¬ 
scope, just after she had viewed, a 
showing of Abel Gance’s sensational 
production, “I Accuse,” which is being 
presented in the United States by the 
United Artists Corporation, and which 

has been booked for a . 

engagement at the . theatre. 

Mme. Bernhardt had gone to the 
Pathe roof studio in Paris especially 
to see “I Accuse,” the film master¬ 
piece of her friend, Mr. Gance. The 
role of the poet, as portrayed by Ro¬ 
muald Joube, was of particular inter¬ 
est to Mme. Bernhardt for the reason 
that M. Joube happened to be one of 
her own pupils. The “Divine Sarah” 
was immensely pleased by the film and 
said she regarded the picture as one of 
the greatest of screen productions. 
































Two Interesting Press Stories— (Each story printed four times) 


SEE PLEA FOR INJURED 

SOLDIER IN “I ACCUSE” 


Those persons who contend that the 
American wounded soldier has not had 
and is not getting a square deal from 
the goverment in return for injured 
health and physical incapacity declare 
they see much to bolster this belief in 
the United Artists Corporation’s pre¬ 
sentation of Abel Gance’s sensational 
production, ‘T Accuse,” which is an¬ 
nounced as the feature for the . 

theatre beginning . 

This masterpiece of film production 
contains romance, mysticism, sincerity, 
passion and sorrow, and brings the 
photoplay into a realm of seriousness 
and importance quite in advance of 
what it has justly enjoyed before. It 
is not a “war picture,” declares Mr. 
Gance, noted French author, poet, 
dramatist and now motion picture pro¬ 
ducer. 

The story reveals Edith, the woman 
of tragedy, married to Francis, whose 
love is a mixture of tenderness and 
coarseness; John, poet and visionary—■ 
but by no means a weak type—also 
loving Edith and dreaming of a world 
peace that should come upon the uni¬ 
verse. The war comes. Francis and 
John both enter the service. Edith is 
taken captive by the enemy. John is 
invalided home and while there Edith 
returns with her German baby, be¬ 
seeching him to care for both. Francis 
returns on leave, finds the child, and 
at once accuses John. There follows 
a terrific duel between the two, which 
is stopped by Edith’s confession anew 
of her treatment as a deportee. 

The two each loving Edith, recon¬ 
cile their common misery, join hands 
for vengeance and return to the front. 
Francis is killed and John is driven in¬ 
sane, later to escape and return to 
Edith’s home. She welcomes him, and 
lie spends a weird and uncanny night 
posting letters under village doorways. 
Next day the villagers crowd Edith’s 
home, John explaining he has asked 
them to come so he might tell them a 
story. 

With grotesque gesticulations, yet 
impassioned speech, born of his disor¬ 
dered brain, he describes what he 
terms a miracle observed in a vast sol¬ 
dier cemetery, where the dead were 
resurrected in order that they might 
determine for themselves if the world 
had been worthy of their supreme sac¬ 
rifice. 

“I accuse,” cries John, and then 
takes his listeners one by one, and ac¬ 
cuses them, men and women, of in¬ 
fidelity to their soldier kin at the front, 
of profiteering in mean and petty ways 
by the deaths of the fighters, and of 
“enriching yourselves at home by the 
great sacrifice of us all.” 


UNUSUAL MUSIC IN 

THE GREAT “I ACCUSE” 


The musical setting for Abel Gance’s 
sensational production, “I Accuse,” 
which is being presented in the United 
States by the United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion, and which has been booked as 

the principal feature at the. 

theatre for . is said by 

competent critics to belong essentially 
to this splendid film masterpiece. 

In the preparation of the musical 
score a musician of great ability and 
learning has drawn freely from such 
composers as Tschaikovsky, Gounod, 
Bizet, Saint-Saens, Verdi, Puccini, 
Debussey, Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
to form a fitting harmony background 
to the varying emotions presented in the por¬ 
trayal of the principal characters in the great 
drama, thus bringing out all the more strongly 
the almost perfect realism of the film. 

The music was specially selected, written and 
arranged by Mr. J. B. Hastings, musical direc¬ 
tor in Paris for the Pathe producing organiza¬ 
tion. 


SEE PLEA FOR INJURED 

SOLDIER IN “I ACCUSE” 


Those persons who contend that the 
American wounded soldier has not had 
and is not getting a square deal from 
the government in return for injured 
health and physical incapacity declare 
they see much to bolster this belief in 
the United Artists Corporation’s pre¬ 
sentation of Abel Gance’s sensational 
production, “I Accuse,” which is an¬ 
nounced as the feature for the. 

theatre beginning . 

This masterpiece of film production 
contains romance, mysticism, sincerity, 
passion and sorrow, and brings the 
photoplay into a realm of seriousness 
and importance quite in advance of 
what it has justly enjoyed before. It 
is not a “war picture,” declares Mr. 
Gance, noted French author, poet, 
dramatist and now motion picture pro¬ 
ducer. 

The story reveals Edith, the woman 
of tragedy, married to Francis, whose 
love is a mixture of tenderness and 
coarseness; John, poet and visionary— 
but by no means a weak type—also 
loving Edith and dreaming of a world 
peace that should come upon the uni¬ 
verse. The war comes. Francis and 
John both enter the service. Edith is 
taken captive by the enemy. John is 
invalided home and while there Edith 
returns with her German baby, be¬ 
seeching him to care for both. Francis 
returns on leave, finds the child, and 
at once accuses John. There follows 
a terrific duel between the two, which 
is stopped by Edith’s confession anew 
of her treatment as a deportee. 

The two each loving Edith, recon¬ 
cile their common misery, join hands 
for vengeance and return to the front. 
Francis is killed and John is driven in¬ 
sane, later to escape and return to 
Edith’s home. She welcomes him, and 
he spends a weird and uncanny night 
posting letters under village doorways. 
Next day the villagers crowd Edith’s 
home, John explaining he has asked 
them to come so he might tell them a 
story. 

With grotesque gesticulations, yet 
impassioned speech, born of his disor¬ 
dered brain, he describes what he 
terms a miracle observed in a vast sol¬ 
dier cemetery, where the dead were 
resurrected in order that they might 
determine for thesmelves if the world 
had been worthy of their supreme sac¬ 
rifice. 

“I accuse,” cries John, and then 
takes his listeners one by one, and ac¬ 
cuses them, men and women, of in¬ 
fidelity to their soldier kin at the front, 
of profiteering in mean and petty ways 
by the deaths of the fighters, and of 
“enriching yourselves at home by the 
great sacrifice of us all.” 


UNUSUAL MUSIC IN 

THE GREAT “I ACCUSE” 


The musical setting for Abel Gance’s 
sensational production, “I Accuse,” 
which is being presented in the United 
States by the United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion, and which has been booked as 

the principal feature at the. 

theatre for.is said by 

competent critics to belong essentially 
to this splendid film masterpiece. 

In the preparation of the musical 
score a musician of great ability and 
learning has drawn freely from such 
composers as Tschaikovsky, Gounod, 
Bizet, Saint-Saens, Verdi, Puccini, 
Debussey, Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
to form a fitting harmony background 
to the varying emotions presented in the por¬ 
trayal of the principal characters in the great 
drama, thus bringing out all the more strongly 
the almost perfect realism of the film. 

The music was specially selected, written and 
arranged by Mr. J. B. Hastings, musical direc¬ 
tor in Paris for the Pathe producing organiza¬ 
tion. 


SEE PLEA FOR INJURED 

SOLDIER IN “I ACCUSE” 


Those persons who contend that the 
American wounded soldier has not had 
and is not getting a square deal from 
the government in return for injured 
health and physical incapacity declare 
they see much to bolster this belief in 
the United Artists Corporation’s pre¬ 
sentation of Abel Gance’s sensational 
production, “I Accuse,” which is an¬ 
nounced as the feature for the . 

theatre beginning . 

This masterpiece of film production 
contains romance, mysticism, sincerity, 
passion and sorrow, and brings the 
photoplay into a realm of seriousness 
and importance quite in advance of 
what it has justly enjoyed before. It 
is not a “war picture,” declares Mr. 
Gance, noted French author, poet, 
dramatist and now motion picture pro¬ 
ducer. 

The story reveals Edith, the woman 
of tragedy, married to Francis, whose 
love is a mixture of tenderness and 
coarseness; John, poet and visionary— 
but by no means a weak type—also 
loving Edith and dreaming of a world 
peace that should come upon the uni¬ 
verse. The war comes. Francis and 
John both enter the service. Edith is 
taken captive by the enemy. John is 
invalided home and while there Edith 
returns with her German baby, be¬ 
seeching him to care for both. Francis 
returns on leave, finds the child, and 
at once accuses John. There follows 
a terrific duel between the two, which 
is stopped by Edith’s confession anew 
of her treatment as a deportee. 

The two each loving Edith, recon¬ 
cile their common misery, join hands 
for vengeance and return to the front. 
Francis is killed and John is driven in¬ 
sane, later to escape and return to 
Edith’s home. She welcomes him, and 
he spends a weird and uncanny night 
posting letters under village doorways. 
Next day the villagers crowd Edith’s 
home, John explaining he has asked 
them to come so he might tell them a 

story. 

With grotesque gesticulations, yet 
impassioned speech, born of his disor¬ 
dered brain, he describes what he 
terms a miracle observed in a vast sol¬ 
dier cemetery, where the dead were 
resurrected in order that they might 
determine for thesmelves if the world 
had been worthy of their supreme sac¬ 
rifice. 

“I accuse,” cries John, and then 
takes his listeners one by one, and ac¬ 
cuses them, men and women, of in¬ 
fidelity to their soldier kin at the front, 
of profiteering in mean and petty ways 
by the deaths of the fighters, and of 
“enriching yourselves at home by the 
great sacrifice of us all.” 


UNUSUAL MUSIC IN 

THE GREAT “I ACCUSE” 


The musical setting for Abel Gance’s 
sensational production, “I Accuse,” 
which is being presented in the United 
States by the United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion, and which has been booked as 

the principal feature at the. 

theatre for.is said 1 

competent critics to belong essentially 
to this splendid film masterpiece. 

In the preparation of the musical 
score a musician of great ability and 
learning has drawn freely from such 
composers as Tschaikovsky, Gounod, 
Bizet, Saint-Saens, Verdi, Puccini, 
Debussey, Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
to form a fitting harmony background 
to the varying emotions presented in the por¬ 
trayal of the principal characters in the great 
drama, thus bringing out all the more strongly 
the almost perfect realism of the film. 

The music was specially selected, written and 
arranged by Mr. J. B. Hastings, musical direc¬ 
tor in Paris for the Pathe producing organiza¬ 
tion. 


SEE PLEA FOR INJURED 

SOLDIER IN “I ACCUSE” 


Those persons who contend that the 
American wounded soldier has not had 
and is not getting a square deal from 
the government in return for injured 
health and physical incapacity declare 
they see much to bolster this belief in 
the United Artists Corporation’s pre¬ 
sentation of Abel Gance’s sensational 
production, “I Accuse,” which is an¬ 
nounced as the feature for the. 

theatre beginning .. 

This masterpiece of film production 
contains romance, mysticism, sincerity, 
passion and sorrow, and brings the 
photoplay into a realm of seriousness 
and importance quite in advance of 
what it has justly enjoyed before. It 
is not a “war picture,” declares Mr. 
Gance, noted French author, poet, 
dramatist and now motion picture pro¬ 
ducer. 

The story reveals Edith, the woman 
of tragedy, married to Francis, whose 
love is a mixture of tenderness and 
coarseness; John, poet and visionary— 
but by no means a weak type—also 
loving Edith and dreaming of a world 
peace that should come upon the uni¬ 
verse. The war comes. Francis and 
John both enter the service. Edith is 
taken captive by the enemy. John is 
invalided home and while there Edith 
returns with her German baby, be¬ 
seeching him to care for both. Francis 
returns on leave, finds the child, and 
at once accuses John. There follows 
a terrific duel between the two, which 
is stopped by Edith’s confession anew 
of her treatment as a deportee. 

The two each loving Edith, recon¬ 
cile their common misery, join hands 
for vengeance and return to the front. 
Francis is killed and John is driven in¬ 
sane, later to escape and return to 
Edith’s home. She welcomes him, and 
be spends a weird and uncanny night 
posting letters under village doorways. 
Next day the villagers crowd Edith’s 
home, John explaining he has asked 
them to come so he might tell them a 

story. 

With grotesque gesticulations, yet 
impassioned speech, born of his disor¬ 
dered brain, he describes what he 
terms a miracle observed in a vast sol¬ 
dier cemetery, where the dead were 
resurrected in order that they might 
determine for thesmelves if the world 
had been worthy of their supreme sac¬ 
rifice. 

“I accuse,” cries John, and then 
takes his listeners one by one, and ac¬ 
cuses them, men and women, of in¬ 
fidelity to their soldier kin at the front 
of profiteering in mean and petty ways 
by the deaths of the fighters, and of 
“enriching yourselves at home by the 
great sacrifice of us all.” 


UNUSUAL MUSIC IN 

THE GREAT “I ACCUSE” 


The musical setting for Abel Gance’s 
sensational production, “I Accuse,” 
which is being presented in the United 
States by the United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion, and which has been booked as 

the principal feature at the. 

theatre for.is smd by 

competent critics to belong essentially 
to this splendid film masterpiece. 

In the preparation of the musical 
score a musician of great ability and 
learning has drawn freely from such 
composers as Tschaikovsky, Gounod, 
Bizet, Saint-Saens, Verdi, Puccini, 
Debussey, Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
to form a fitting harmony background 
to the varying emotions presented in the por¬ 
trayal of the principal characters in the great 
drama, thus bringing out all the more strongly 
the almost perfect realism of the film. 

The music was specially selected, written and 
arranged by Mr. J. B. Hastings, musical direc¬ 
tor in Paris for the Pathe producing organiza¬ 
tion. 
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Three Special News Stories— (Each story printed twice) j 


SIMPLEST ACTING AN 

AID TO “I ACCUSE” 


While some of the better known 
critics of European capitals declare 
that the overpowering realism, the per¬ 
fect blending of human emotions, are 
the strong features in Abel Gance’s 
sensational film production, “I Ac¬ 
cuse,’ which is being presented in the 
United States by the United Artists 
Corporation, and which has been an¬ 
nounced as the feature at the. 

theatre beginning ., all critics 

unite in the verdict that the acting, or 
rather the abandon of acting—of the 
brilliant French artists in this produc¬ 
tion is a superb phase of a superb 
picture. 

This view of Mr. Gance’s romantic 
^drama is more than borne out by the 
^comments of American critics, who 
say that the sincerity that character¬ 
izes the interpretation of the principals 
has never been excelled on the screen. 
Their restraint is splendid; indeed, 
they do not act—they live their parts. 
No theatrical self-consciousness or un¬ 
certainty has been allowed to enter 
into the portrayal of the characters. 

The story is remarkable for its di¬ 
rectness. There is no subterfuge of¬ 
fered. We see the conflicting emotions 
of two men of wholly diverse tempera¬ 
ments who are in love with the same 
woman. The one is a poet and vision¬ 
ary who lives in his dreams; the other 
a husband of the brute force type, 
now tender, now bestial. 

These two men experience intense 
hatred for each other, each being tor¬ 
tured by a burning jealousy and con¬ 
sumed with an undying love for the 
woman. On the battlefield, for the 
first time, they find their true selves. 
This mutual understanding develops 
into a firm and steadfast friendship, 
and there follows a perfect example 
of the supreme power of human ap¬ 
preciation. 

The wife falls into the hands of the 
enemy. After four years she escapes, 
^returning home with the child of her 
affliction. In her trouble she asks the 
poet, invalided out of service, to pro¬ 
tect this innocent babe from the wrath 
of her husband. The latter, home on 
leave, finds the child and instantly ac- 
cusses his comrade. The truth about 
the infant is told, the two men vow 
vengeance, and go forth for only one 
to return. The husband is killed; the 
poet-lover becomes insane. 

The madman returns home, calls 
the villagers together, and from his 
disordered mind weaves forth a mar¬ 
velous vision, from which the moral 
of the story is drawn. In this vision 
4 the war slain arise to determine if 
their sacrifice has been in vain, and if 
those who remained behind had ex¬ 
ploited this sacrifice to further their 
own selfish ends. As a climax we see 
the distracted widow, whose honor 
Jjas been avenged at the cost of two 
most precious lives. 
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SEES PHILOSOPHY IN 

THE MOTION PICTURE 

Connection of the word “philoso¬ 
phy” with the term “motion picture” 
may bring a smile and amusing com¬ 
ment from many persons, yet they are 
inseparable in the work of Abel Gance, 
whose sensational film production, “I 
Accuse,” is being presented in the 
United States by the United Artists 
Corporation. “I Accuse” has been 
booked as the feature, film at the 
. theatre, beginning . 

Mr. Gance, who is a dramatist and 
poet as well as motion picture direc¬ 
tor and producer, and a Parisian only 
thirty years of age, was one of 
the first of a few thoroughly to grasp 
and appreciate fully the power of the 
animated picture. He has succeeded, 
and this he gives as his aim, in making 
the public see on the screen that which 
is not visibly there. 

“I have made the public think before 
my work,” asserts Mr. Gance, and 
critics of his film play declare that in 
his “conversation there are eloquent 
silences,” and that by this method he 
has managed to make a whole world 
of ideas pass before his audience in fix¬ 
ing a little corner of a landscape, an 
expression, or a simple gesture. 

“The picture, however, seen by my 
mind’s eye loses largely when seen on 
the screen,” Mr. Vance says, “and this 
for various reasons, such as artists, 
photography limitations, lighting, scen¬ 
ery, developing and printing.” 


CAMERA MAN NEARLY 

SPOILED A CAREER 


Abel Gance, French dramatist and 
motion picture producer, whose sensa¬ 
tional production, “I Accuse,” is being 
presented in the United States by the 
United Artists Corporation, and is an¬ 
nounced for the feature at the. 

theatre next .. had many 

adversities and stumbling blocks to 
overcome before he became capable of 
turning out such a masterly film work 
as this one which has captivated 
throngs in all the biggest cities of 
Europe. 

“One only learns to be a maker of 
motion pictures after long and costly 
experiences,” Mr. Gance declared in a 
recent interview. “Like all others I 
had to spend many long and most 
wearisome months learning the tech¬ 
nique. My first film, produced several 
years ago for a company which no 
longer exists, surprised me very much 
when I first saw it on the screen in the 
projection room. There was nothing 
on the screen. Like the ape in the 
fable, the cameraman had forgotten 
to light his little lamp—in this case 
the camera—and the film, unexposed 
or very little exposed, produced a truly 
negative result.” 

So discouraged and thoroughly dis¬ 
heartened was Mr. Gance by this un¬ 
fortunate beginning that he forsook 
the cinema at once and, oddly enough, 
to take up the study of psychology and 
philosophy. And it was only when 
driven to it by dire necessity of ob¬ 
taining money to live on, that he again 
went back into the employ of a film 
company. 
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Advance Press Stories 


AUTHOR OF “I ACCUSE” 

A VERSATILE GENIUS 

Author, dramatist, poet, psycholo¬ 
gist, student of philosophy and motion 
picture producer—this is the type of 
versatile genius that has made it pos¬ 
sible for the United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion to present Abel Gance’s sensa¬ 
tional production, “I Accuse,” which is 
the feature announced by the manage¬ 
ment of the . Theatre, be¬ 
ginning . 

Abel Gance, author and director of 
this great picture, is a Parisian thirty 
years of age. Even as a boy he was 
an ardent devotee of the classic drama 
and while still very young conceived 
a desire to write plays himself. To 
carry out this ambition, he ran away 
from home, without money or ac¬ 
quaintances, and went to Brussels. 
For two years he was an actor on the 
speaking stage. In all this time he was 
a tireless student of the great drama¬ 
tists, gleaning much from Shake¬ 
speare, Ibsen, Tolstoi and Hugo. He 
was quick to appreciate the great 
chasm between the simple, direct and 
true words which touch the heart and 
stir the mind and that literary style 
which leaves but a frothy after effect. 

After writing two poetical dramas, 
he devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy. During this period fin¬ 
ancial stress made it necessary that 
young Mr. Gance find some new means 
of earning a livelihood and it was 
through this necessity that he entered 
the motion picture field. 

“The cinema did not interest me un¬ 
til I was given a free hand by my em¬ 
ployers,” Mr. Gance says. “I had 
ideas of my own about motion pic¬ 
tures but what could one do with a 
machine-like program? What could 
I say to an employer who commanded 
‘Turn me out a three-reel adventure 
story in eight days’ time, and don’t 
spend more than 6,000 francs?”’ 

However, Mr. Gance soon was giv¬ 
en an opportunity to make a film with¬ 
out any restrictions, and it was from 
this date that his work as a serious 
producer commenced. Prior to “I 
Accuse,” he made several features 
which met with great success, but 
when “I Accuse” was shown it created 
a profound sensation throughout the 
French Republic as well as in other 
countries. M. Gance received innum¬ 
erable letters of commendation of the 
production from Czecho-Slovakia, 
Switzerland, Roumania and Japan, and 
when this great feature was seen in 
London and other English cities there 
came a veritable deluge of praise. 

LIVING PERSONS SEEN 

IN “I ACCUSE” FILM 


It is the quiet simplicity of the art 
employed in Abel Gance’s sensational 
production, “I Accuse,” which is be¬ 
ing presented in the United States by 
the United Artists Corporation, and 
which has been booked as the feature 

at the . beginning ., 

that aroused such widespread com¬ 
ment and praise when this great 
screen masterpiece was shown in the 
chief cities of Europe. 

Those who have seen this screen 
drama declare that it contains an over¬ 
powering realism through which there 
is a perfect blending of all the human 
emotions, laughter, pathos, romance 
and tragedy being interw,oven with 


consummate skill. It also will be 
found that Mr. Gance, the director, 
author and producer, has dispensed 
with a great many of the more ordin¬ 
ary film devices in the construction 
and picturizing of his work, and has, 
therefore, achieved a result that is 
singularly lacking in theatricality. 

The sincerity of Mr. Gance’s char¬ 
acter portrayals is carried out by the 
work of his actors who are real per¬ 
sonalities, living people—actually liv¬ 
ing, loving passionately and suffering 
acutely—and never appearing as mere 
puppets of the screen. 

The cast comprises an exception¬ 
ally large force of men and women 
recruited from the French and Ameri¬ 
can stage. Chief among them are the 
noted Romuald Joube, of the Odeon 
Theatre force, and a pupil of the great 
Sarah Bernhardt. He plays the diffi¬ 
cult role of the lover in the eternal 
triangle situation, and from his role 
comes the title of the play, “I Ac¬ 
cuse.” 

Mile. Marise Dauvray, who has in 
her several years of stage experience 
won a most enviable theatrical repu¬ 
tation, reaches exceptional heights in 
her portrayal of the part of Edith 
Laurin, the heroine, constituting the 
principal angle in the triangle, and the 
object of equally violent and passion¬ 
ate, but wholly different types, of love 
on the part of her poet lover and 'her 
husband. 

To M. Severin-Mars, known and 
honored on the stage in all the main 
centres of the Continent, was given 
the character of Francis, husband of 
Edith and comrade of the visionary, 
dreaming poet-lover. Picture a hus¬ 
band desperately in love with his wife, 
yet jealous and suspicious; treating 
her at times with the most lover-like 
tenderness and considerations, and at 
other times reverting to an almost 
brute-like bestiality, and you see the 
character into which Severin-Mars 
steps and which he makes startingly 
life-like. 


“I ACCUSE” CALLED 

ABEL GANCE’S BEST 


Abel Gance, the French author, dra¬ 
matist and producer of that sensational 
film production, “I Accuse,” which the 
United Artists Corporation is present¬ 
ing in the United States, and which 
will be shown as the feature at the 

. theatre next . 

had produced so many films formerly, 
all of which had created deep impres¬ 
sions because of originality of concep¬ 
tion and daring execution, that it was 
impossible to believe the man who had 
done so much could not do something 
better when the opportunity came his 
way. 

Consequently none who had followed 
closely the screen career of Mr. Gance 
was surprised when “I Accuse” first 
was shown in France where it met 
with an instantaneous and lasting suc¬ 
cess that later was duplicated in all 
the larger centers of Europe. This 
film, which quickly gained the right to 
be called a super play, created a furore 
wherever it was shown. 

“I Accuse” contains a theme which 
Mr. Gance has treated in a manner 
absolutely original, and having no re¬ 
semblance to the so-called war film. 
Mr. Gance makes the action center 
round a small group of persons, who 
are the actors in a tragic and deeply 
romantic love story which grips and 
holds the attention tightly in leash. The 
latter part of the film rises to a height 
seldom attained on the screen. 

One of the chief characters, a soldier 
who returns to the front, in spite of 
having been invalided, loses his reason, 
and is a last survivor of his battalion. 


In a scene which will stand out always 
in the memory of those who see it this 
soldier is posted as a solitary living 
figure on the battlefield^ In a moment 
of hallucination he sees all the recum¬ 
bent figures rise to their feet in order 
to ascertain if their great sacrifice has 
been in vain; if the little groups of 
persons they have left behind in their 
native villages made use of the sac¬ 
rifices of the soldiers to further their 
own selfish purposes, and to demand 
that all shall render a strict account¬ 
ing. Those who have made scandal¬ 
ous profit by taking shameless advan¬ 
tage of the necessities of their country 
are branded with the infamy they de¬ 
serve. 

“I Accuse” can only be described as 
a tremedous picture from which it is 
almost impossible to remove the eyes 
during the whole time taken in its 
showing. It is freely predicted that 
this sensationally great production 
will win in the United States as large 
a measure of popularity as it met in 
France, England and others of the na¬ 
tions of Europe. 


FILM LEAGUE URGED 

BY FRENCH PRODUCER 


“Let the people of the world under¬ 
stand the messages of all nations, let 
them remove the artificial barriers 
that divide them, and we shall have no 
more need for war,” declares Abel 
Gance, the French author, dramatist, 
and motion picture producer, whose 
sensational production, “I Accuse,” 
presented by the United Artists Cor¬ 
poration, will be the feature at the 
. Theatre, beginning . 

Mr. Gance would form, with the aid 
of the great producers of the United 
States, an international league for the 
motion picture, and maintains that 
such a league, with headquarters at 
Geneva or some other suitable center, 
is an artistic and industrial necessity. 

“Such an idea would have been 
laughed at a few years ago,” says Mr. 
Gance, “but today the great film pro¬ 
ducers are stumbling against great 
difficulties because there is no central 
body for universalizing the art. This 
difficulty is noticeable especially in the 
matter of censorship. The censorship 
in the United States is so severe that 
it forces foreign producers to take its 
judgments into account. It is quite 
possible that a tremendously big film 
might be approved in European coun¬ 
tries, purchased for American show¬ 
ing, and then forced into the discard 
because of a drastic censorship edict. 
An international court would seek to 
equalize such rulings. Something of 
this sort was found necessary in copy¬ 
right regulations and the postal ser¬ 
vice. 

“This centralization is practical and 
would work out very simply and na¬ 
turally and its functions primarily 
would be of a practical nature. But 
its greatest good would lie in the in¬ 
spiration it would afford to the creat¬ 
ors of motion pictures throughout the 
world. The approval of a central 
board of experts readily would con¬ 
stitute an incentive continually to bet¬ 
ter the art of the film. The real mer¬ 
its of great artistic productions would 
of necessity be recognized and spur 
artists to constantly better endeavors. 

“A censorship board should pass 
judgment as to the artistic merits of 
the films reviewed, and should not be 
concerned with the minor moral is¬ 
sues. In France the censorship body 
deals in an excluding capacity with 
scenes of murder, with questions of 
politics and with morbid subjects. It 
has no concern whatever with religi¬ 
ous filmings or with so-called moral 
questions.” 


ART IN THE FILM, 

SAYS ABEL GANCE 


“Art in motion pictures?” queries 
Abel Gance, author and producer of 
that sensational production, “I 
Accuse,” which the United Artists 
Corporation is presenting in the Uni¬ 
ted States. “Certainly there is art in 
the film; an abundance of it. But we 
must first learn the alphabet ourselves 
before we can hope to impart our 
knowledge to others. 

“Imagine ‘Pelleas and Melisande’ 
played by the mountebnks of Notre 
Dame bridge in the tenth century,” 
Mr. Gance went on, “and you will have 
an instant understanding of the aston¬ 
ishment and bewilderment of the great 
mass of the motion picture public if 
they first had seen on the screen work 
too far advanced; before having learn¬ 
ed the alphabet of the language of the 
eyes. They would only have laughed 
and ridiculed. 

“We have used the language of the 
masses so that they would be able to 
follow us. In the case of ‘I Accuse,’ 
because the art in question was essen¬ 
tially social and international it was 
necessary that it be of such a nature 
that it readily would be understood by 
all peoples.” 

“I Accuse” will be seen as the fea¬ 
ture production at the . 

beginning ., 


OLD MASTERS STUDIED 

IN GREAT FILM PLAY 


Abel Gance, who is a dramatist as 
well as a poet, psychologist and mo- 
tio picture director and producer, be¬ 
lieves that nothing is even half done 
unless it is done in the very best man¬ 
ner possible in all essentials. Hence 
in making his sensational film produc¬ 
tion, “I Accuse,” which is being pre¬ 
sented in the United States by the 
United Artists Corporation, and which 

has been obtained by the . 

for the feature beginning. 

Mr. Gance, in addition to making use 
of all the elements of dramatic art¬ 
istry with which he was familiar, went 
in addition to the Old Masters of paint¬ 
ing for inspiration to give him aid in 
the lighting and grouping of these 
splendidly realistic scenes through 
which are pictured all the human emo¬ 
tions. 

As a result of Mr. Gance’s study of 
the Old Masters one sees Botticelli in 
an exquisite group of dancing girls, 
with grass and figures flecked with 
flowers and light. One sees also, the 
grim realists with the sombreness of 
their canvas marked brilliantly by re¬ 
vealing flashes of light. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 

O. K. FOR “I ACCUSE” 


In addition to having been given a 
private showing at sea on shipboard 
at the wish of King Albert of Belgium, 
Abel Gance’s sensational production, 
“I Accuse,” which is being presented 
in the United States by the United 
Artists Corporation, and which has 
been obtained as the feature at the 

.. theatre next . 

comes with the semi-official approval 
of the French government, having re¬ 
ceived signal praise from Andre Hon- 
norat, French Minister of Public In¬ 
struction and Fine Arts. M. Honnorat declared 
that as a result of such films as “I Accuse,” the 
photoplay would take its rightful place as a 
legitimate art. 

The great Sarah Bernhardt, who was afforded 
a special showing of the film, at her own re¬ 
quest, warmly praised the artistry and dramatic 
qualities of the picture, and declared she did 
not believe the motion picture should be looked 
upon as a rival of the legitimate stage, but 
that, rather, the one should help the other. 






























Four Reviews of the Picture 


NOTE TO EXHIBITORS: Almost every photoplay Editor is always snowed under by an avalanche of the plain, gar¬ 
den variety of work. For that reason he welcomes prepared reviews of current pictures. If the review you submit 
is not a palpable boost for the picture in question he prints it verbatim. Even if he doesn’t use this material just as 
it comes to his desk, it is always very helpful, for from it he gains an idea of the nature of the picture, the identities of 
the star, supporting players, directors, author and scenario writer. 

The review printed below aims to give an unbiased view of the Gance picture. 


“I ACCUSE” A 

SENSATIONAL PICTURE 


Abel Gance’s sensational produc¬ 
tion, “I Accuse,” presented by the 
United Artists Corporation, and 

which is the feature at the . 

Theatre, has in it all the elements that 
go to make a really great and success¬ 
ful motion picture. Thrills there are 
aplenty, with action and human in¬ 
terest abounding from the first start of 
the film to the very last. 

All through the picture, which is of 
considerable length, the human emo¬ 
tions are portrayed and perfectly 
blended. Laughter, pathos and tra¬ 
gedy are interwoven with consummate 
skill, and those underlying beautiful 
traits of human character, so often 
passed by without notice, are made to 
stand out with cameo effect. All these 
outstanding features of the picture are 
made the more apparent and real to 
the audience because of the splendid 
acting of the noted French artists who 
almost live their parts. 

The story is remarkable for its di¬ 
rectness and simplicity. It tells the 
conflicting emotions of two men of 
entirely different temperaments in 
love with the same woman. One is a 
poet, visionary to the extreme, and 
who goes through life as in a dream. 
The other is the husband, tenderly 
loving toward his wife at times; again 
selfish and brutal. These men, intense¬ 
ly jealous of each, each is consumed 
by a burning hatred. Their experi¬ 
ences on the battlefield cause them to 
find their true selves and a firm friend¬ 
ship replaces the former intense dis¬ 
like. In the absence of husband and 
lover, the wife falls into the hands of 
the enemy. After four years she es¬ 
capes, returning with her child to her 
native town in France. The poet has 
been invalided out of service. To 
him the woman tells her st6ry and 
asks protection for her child from her 
husband’s anger. The husband comes 
home, finds the child, and instantly 
accuses his friend, the poet. The true 
story of the infant’s parentage is told; 
the two men join forces to avenge the 
mother, and return to the battle front. 

The husband is killed; the poet be¬ 
comes insane. In the latter’s disor¬ 
dered mind there arises a hallucination 
and when he gets home he calls all the 
villagers together and tells them of a 
vision in which the battle slain were 
resurrected in order that they 
might learn if their sacrifice had been 
worth while. Then those who had 
been unfaithful to their soldier kin; 
those who had profited at the expense 
of the men at the front, and those who 
had accepted the sacrifice for their 
own selfish ends, were branded with 
the infamy they deserved. 

The picture is not a war film, but 
an accusation of war and teaches the 
lesson of peace. 


GREAT PICTURE 

CONDEMNS ALL WAR 


Laughter, pathos and tragedy inter¬ 
woven with consummate skill; acting 
so superb that the characters seem ac¬ 
tually to live their parts; surprisingly 
beautiful settings and photography, 
and thrills that abound from start to 
finish; all these and more are found 
in Abel Gance’s sensational film pro¬ 
duction, “I Accuse,” which is the feat¬ 
ure picture at the .. as pre¬ 

sented by the United Artists Corpor¬ 
ation. 

“I Accuse” is in no sense a war 
film, but rather an accusation and con¬ 
demnation of all war and a 100 per 
cent, argument teaching the lesson of 
peace, and particularly the proper care 
of the wounded American soldier by 
the government. 

The story is told with a directness 
not often observed in motion pictures 
and portrays Edith, the beautiful wife 
and the woman <|f tragedy, her husband 
Francis, whose love for her is a mix¬ 
ture of tenderness and brutality, and 
John, a poet and visionary, but not at 
all the conventional weak type. He 
also loves Edith and there is an in¬ 
tense but submerged hatred between 
the two men. War comes and on the 
battlefield Francis and John experi¬ 
ence hardships that bring about a mu¬ 
tual understanding that results in a 
deep and firm friendship. 

With both husband and lover away 
Edith falls into the hands of the en¬ 
emy. Four years later she escapes, 
returning home with her baby. John, 
the poet, is invalided back and to him 
Edith appeals for protection from her 
husband’s anger when he shall learn 
of the child. Francis returns on leave, 
and accusees John. This causes Edith 
to explain the German parentage of 
the infant. Francis and John vow to 
avenge her and return to the battle 
front. The husband is slain and the 
lover is driven insane. 

John wanders back to his home, and 
there spends an entire night calling to¬ 
gether the villagers on the plea that 
he has a story he would tell. To the 
crowd he relates a vision of the battle¬ 
field that has sprung from his disor¬ 
dered mind. He tells of a miracle in 
which the battle slain were brought to 
life in order that they might ascertain 
if their sacrifice had been in vain or 
had made the world a better place to 
live in. Then comes the scene from 
which the picture gets it title. 

“I Accuse,” cries John, and then 
he takes his hearers individually and 
accuses them, men and women; he ac¬ 
cuses them of infidelity to their soldier 
husbands at the front; of profiting 
meanly by the deaths of the fighters, 
and of enriching themselves while 
safely at home through the great sac¬ 
rifice of the men in the ranks of war. 

The picture is magnificently photo¬ 
graphed, and is in all ways far super¬ 
ior to the ordinary .film feature. 


UNUSUALLY STRONG 

PICTURE, “I ACCUSE” 

A husband, at times tenderly loving 
and at times brutal and selfish, a poet 
and dreaming visionary, and a woman 
of tragedy, loved passionately by both 
men, are the central figures in Abel 
Gance’s sensational film production, “I 
Accuse,” presented by the United Ar¬ 
tists Corporation, and the feature this 
week at the . 

“I Accuse” runs the gamut of all the 
human emotions, and laughter, tears 
and tragedy are interwoven with the 
skill for which Mr. Gance is noted in 
France and other countries of Europe, 
where this picture created a tremen¬ 
dous sensation wherever shown. In 
addition there is action from start to 
finish and there are thrills in abund¬ 
ance—thrills that grip and hold the 
spectator and make him realize to the 
full the real lesson of the picture. The 
acting is superb and the characters 
seem actually to live their parts, so 
simply and naturally do they pictur- 
ize the woman, the husband and the 
poet. 

The story is simple and is portrayed 
with a remarkable simplicity and di¬ 
rectness. Mr. Gance has dispensed 
with many of the ordinary devices in 
the construction of this film and there¬ 
fore has achieved a result that is sin¬ 
gularly lacking in theatricality. Fran¬ 
cis, the husband, and John, the poet, 
are intensely jealous of each other, but 
on the battlefield they reach a com¬ 
plete understanding and become the 
staunchest of friends. In their ab¬ 
sence, Edith, the wife, falls into the 
hands of the enemy. Four years later 
she escapes, to return with her child. 
She asks the poet to protect her from 
the anger of her husband. The hus¬ 
band, finding the child, accuses his 
friend, thus causing his wife to tell the 
true story of the child’s parentage. 
Then the men join forces and return 
to the battle front to avenge the 
woman. 

The husband loses his life, and the 
poet becomes insane. He returns to 
his native village, with the hallucina¬ 
tion that he has seen ia vision in which 
the soldier slain were brought to life 
that they might determine if their sac¬ 
rifice had or had not been in vain. He 
calls together all the villagers and re¬ 
lates this vision, and in this scene the 
picture gets its title. 

“I Accuse,” he cries, and then 
charges infidelity on the part of the 
woman to their husbands at the front, 
alleges that others have profiteered 
through the deaths of their friends 
and neighbors and accuses others of 
enriching themselves by the great sac¬ 
rifice of the men who went to the fir¬ 
ing line. 

In addition to the superb photo¬ 
graphy, the artistic settings and the 
general excellence of the production, 
there is a musical score of unusual 
worth which was drawn from the 
world’s greatest composers. 


PICTURE ARGUES FOR 

UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


There are those who will see in “I 
Accuse,” Abel Gance’s great film pro¬ 
duction, presented by the United Ar¬ 
tists Corporation, and the feature pic¬ 
ture at the.Theatre for 

.. a splendidly pictured argu¬ 
ment in favor of that much discussed 
subject, universal disarmament; and 
there are still others who may find 
support for their contention that the 
government has faiiled, and is contin¬ 
uing to fail, in taking proper care of 
the wounded American soldier. For 
“I Accuse” is not in any sense a “war 
picture,” so-called, but quite the re¬ 
verse, and stands out boldly as a most 
realistically presented accusation and 
condemnation of all war. 

In addition to the broad lesson it 
teaches, “I Accuse” contains all the 
elements that enter into a truly great 
picture. In it is portPayed all the 
great human emotions, and laughter, 
pathos and tragedy are intermingled 
with remarkable skill, while the dra¬ 
matic action, the thrill and the well- 
suspended interest that film enthusi¬ 
asts have come to demand in their 
motion pictures all are found in great 
abundance from the first to the last. 

The story itself centers round three 
chief characters. There is the hero¬ 
ine, wife of a man sometimes tenderly 
loving, and other times selfishly bru¬ 
tal. The third in the trio is a poet and 
a dreamer, who is in love with the 
woman. Born of their jealousy, the 
two men keep smothered an intense 
hatred for each other. Their firing 
line hardships bring about a clear un¬ 
derstanding each of the other, and a 
fine type of friendship results. The 
woman is taken by the enemy, to es¬ 
cape after four years and return home 
with her baby. 

The husband returns on leave to find 
his wife and her child, and instantly 
to accuse the poet who previously had 
been sent back an invalid. The wife 
tells the story of her experiences when 
deported and explains the parentage 
of the infant. The men join in vows 
to avenge her and return to the battle- 
front. One only returns, the husband 
falling in battle. The poet comes home 
with with health shattered and mind 
broken. Fie calls the villagers to¬ 
gether to relate a vision—a miracle, 
and it is from this scene that the pic¬ 
ture gets its title, “I Accuse.” 

“I Accuse,” cries the poet, charging 
infidelity on the part of women, mean 
profiteering on the part of men, and 
selfish use of the sacrifice by the sol¬ 
diers to further the perspnal ambitions 
of those who remained safely at home. 
This accusation grows out of a hallu¬ 
cination on the part of the poet that he 
had seen the dead on the battlefield 
come to life that they might learn for 
themselves if their sacrifice had been 
in vain, or if through their giving their 
lives the world had become a better 
place in which to live. 















Advertising and Exploitation 


CAST AND SYNOPSIS 

-ON- 

ABEL GANGES’ 

Sensational Production 

“I ACCUSE” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LOBBY DISPLAY 

A judicious use of the one, three and six-sheet posters issued for 
this production; the proper costuming of theatre attendants, with special 
attention being paid to the ticket seller and lobby employes; a careful 
combination of the American and French flags, both inside and outside 
the lobby, and an outstanding display of the comments on this picture 
in the New York newspapers, where “I Accuse” was shown to good 
crowds will all help you in selling this picture to your patrons. 

The posters for this picture are unusually striking and have ex¬ 
ceptional attention-attracting properties. This is especially true of that 
one with the pointing hand breaking through with the words “I Accuse.” 
This poster should be most prominently displayed on the boards in front 
of your house, as well as inside the lobby. This poster also should be 
displayed at all the principal traffic centers of your city. It is seldom 
you have a feature that furnishes such poster possibilities, and the ex¬ 
hibitor should take the fullest advantage of this fact. 

While the posters are works of art, almost, in themselves, they can 
be made more strikingly attractive by turning them into cut-outs; and 
they were designed with this very idea in view. The cut-out stands out 
much more effectively than the ordinary poster. Much depends, of 
course, upon the ingenuity and imagination of the man making the cut¬ 
outs. If you feel that you are not quite up to this type of work your¬ 
self, then you should employ the services of the best there is in your 
city. 

THE MUSICAL SETTING 

The greatest works of the world’s greatest composers were called 
on by an expert musician in arranging the musical score for this pro¬ 
duction. While it is obviously impossible to devise a musical score for 
any production that can be used in all theatres, there is a cue sheet fur¬ 
nished with this feature film, and you should see to it that your musi¬ 
cians have it. 


GET IN TOUCH WITH THE AMERICAN LEGION 
POST IN YOUR CITY 

This picture has the full and unqualified indorse¬ 
ment of the American Legion, Department of State of 
New York, with headquarters in the Hall of Records, 
New York City. 

From New York State headquarters word has 
gone out to every American Legion Post in the State, 
urging that Legion Post Officers and Legion men in 
general give their fullest co-operation to the exhibitor 
wherever this great production is shown. 

EVERY EXHIBITOR IN EVERY CITY IN 
EVERY STATE OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK 
SHOULD GET IN TOUCH WITH THE LOCAL 
AMERICAN LEGION POSTS AND SEEK SIMILAR 
CO-OPERATION. 

Do not stop with your local legion posts, but go 
after the state headquarters of the American Legion, 
and make a strong bid for an indorsement for this 
picture. 

If at all possible get a letter from the head of the 
state organization in which he will express his views 
of the production. Get his consent to your using this 
in your publicity and advertising. 

Remember at all times that there are a lot of 
American Legion men in nearly every city and town 
in the country; and keep in your mind the fact that 
these men exercise a good deal of influence on others 
—both young men and young women. 

You cannot afford to lose the weight of this in¬ 
fluence back of this production, even though the film 
be as strong as it is. And probably you will never 
have another chance to book a film production that 
will appeal to American Legion members as “I 
Accuse” will appeal. 

GET AFTER YOUR AMERICAN LEGION 
POSTS AND KEEP AFTER THEM TILL YOU GET 
THEIR INDORSEMENT OF “I ACCUSE.” 


DON’T NEGLECT^YOUR FL\G DISPLAY 

“I Accuse” is a French production, made in Paris, from the scenario 
written by Abel Gance, a famous French dramatist, poet and motion 
picture producer. It also was produced and directed by Mr. Gance. 

Seldom does an exhibitor get a chance to book a big film production 
where liberal use of the American flag may be used without violating 
good taste. This is a picture where he can use the Stars and Stripes 
with all justice and without the least offense to any person, even the 
most captious critic. 

Since it also is a French production, the exhibitor has the added op¬ 
portunity of displaying the American and French national colors side 
by side, and intertwined with each other. And nowhere can there be 
found a more striking combination, a more appealing situation, a 
stronger attention attraction, than in a discreet and tasteful grouping of 
the American Stars and Stripes and the French Tri-color. 


The Cast for 
“I ACCUSE” 

Jean Diaz, the poet .. ROMUALD JOUBE 

Marie Laurin . MLLE. MARISE DAUVRAY 

Francois Laurin, her husband . MR. SEVER1N-MARS 

Maman Diaz . MME. MANC1NI 

Maria-Lazare, Marie’s father .MR. DESJARD1N 

Angele, Marie’s child.LITTLE ANGELE 

The Synopsis for 
“I ACCUSE” 

Written and Directed by 
ABEL GANCE 
Photogaphy by 

Messrs. Bujard, Forster and Burel 
Released by. 

United Artists Corporation 

Holiday pastimes of peasants and villagers of a small town in France are 
cut off by the sudden call for the mobilization of troops. Merrymaking gives 
way to the business of war; laughter is turned into tears; parting takes the 
place of greeting. 

Marie Laurin is at her cottage, struggling between loyalty to her husband 
and love for another. The husband is Francois, sometimes tenderly loving, 
sometimes brutally selfish. The other is Jean Diaz, the visionary poet, dream¬ 
ing of universal peace. Though outwardly friendly, the two are seen to bear 
an intense, jealous hatred toward each other. 

The hardships of war bring a mutual understanding between the two, and 
a deep and lasting friendship results. 

Four years pass, and Marie, having been seized by the enemy, escapes, 
returning home with her German baby. Jean has been invalided home. Marie 
begs his protection for herself and her child from her husband’s anger. 
Francois comes back on leave. Finding the infant, he at once accuses 
Jean. Marie tells of her experiences as a deportee, and Francois and Jean 
join hands in vowing vengeance, returning to the battle-front. 

The husband is slain. The poet returns, but with shattered mind. He 
spends a weird night posting letters under village doorways calling the towns¬ 
folk to gather at Marie’s home. 

To them he recites a vision, born of his disordered brain, in which he saw 
the slain on the battlefield all come to life in order that they might learn if 
their sacrifice had been in vain. 

“I Accuse,” he cries, pointing to the villagers as individuals, and accusing 
them, men and women, alike. The women he accuses of having been unfaith¬ 
ful to their soldier kin; the men he accuses of having profiteered, and of en¬ 
riching themselves through various mean and petty ways through the deaths 
of the men in the ranks of war. 


Suggestions 













DRESSING THE CHANDELIERS 

If there are chandeliers in your lobby you could produce an artistic¬ 
ally striking effect by taking a number of the handsome 11x14 window 
display cards issued with this picture, attaching them together at their 
ends, thus making a tri-cornered affair. Arrange these tri-cornered 
combinations so that the lights will shine through them. At each of the 
three corners can be hung a small American flag; or two of the Stars 
and Stripes on two corners with the tri-colored flag of France at the 
third. This will be found to be especially attractive. 

MAKING YOUR TICKET WINDOW 

Special attention should be paid to the ticket window and the ticket 
seller. 

Get some compo board and arrange it around the ticket window so 
that it will take on the appearance of a window in a French peasant’s 
cottage. It will add greatly to the general attractiveness of this if the 
design is so arranged that it will carry clear down to the floor, and ex¬ 
tend well above the window. Around the window edges the American 
and French flags should be intertwined, but fastened loosely so the 
edges will not appear too stiff. 

Tfiis will be found specially attractive if the ticket booth is in the 
center of your lobby. In that case, too, the compo board design should 
extend back over both sides of the booth; and if practical clear around 
the booth. 

COSTUMING YOUR THEATRE ATTENDANTS 

With the French atmosphere that there naturally is about this pro¬ 
duction it might be well to have your ticket seller dressed in the costume 
of a French peasant. This would prove specially strong in attracting 
attention in case the ticket seller is a young woman. Dress her in the 
costume worn today by the French peasant. Almost any dressmaker or 
head of the suit department in any of your big stores will be able to 
help you out in this, and particularly if persuaded by a pair of seats. 
It is more essential to have this costuming well done in case of a young 
woman than if the employe is a young man. 

This same idea of costuming should be carried out all through the 
list of theatre attendants. Your lobby men should wear French peasant 
suits and caps, the caps bearing the words, “I Accuse” in outstanding 
letters. Your ushers should wear similar costumes and caps. 

DRESSING THE FRONT OF THE THEATRE 

If the length of the run of this production will justify a little more 
labor and expense than usual the exhibitor can make a big hit with his 
patrons by dressing the front of his theatre, up to the covering extend¬ 
ing out over the sidewalk, or in the absence of such covering, up to the 
first floor ceiling level, to represent the front of a French peasant 
cottage. 

Compo board or a similar light and easily handled material may be 
used for this, and from your public library you can get books that will 
give you a sufficient working idea of what the French peasant cottage 
looks like. If the exhibitor feels that he is not up to this kind of work, 
he can have an architect or designer draft a rough sketching plan from 
which he can do the work, or which can be followed by almost any 
fairly skilled carpenter. 

This should not be undertaken, however, unless it is known that it 
can be well done. Otherwise it will make the front pf the house look 
comical, rather than effective. 

If well done and artistically finished, exploitation of this picture in 
this particular way, will have an effect that will be felt strongly long 
after “I Accuse” shall have given way to some other attraction. Motion 
picture audiences as a rule are rather impressionable, and they will re¬ 
member such an attractive piece of house decoration long after the pro¬ 
duction has been taken off. And this impression will draw them to see 
your next film feature. 

INSIDE YOUR THEATRE 

Generous, but tasteful, use of the American and French flags 
should be made inside your theatre as well as outside. The upper cor¬ 
ners of the screen should be draped with the two flags looped together 
so that they will hang half-way down each side. 

This same grouping effect should be carried out all through the in¬ 
side of the house. And flags should be fastened below the various 
lights so that they will hang straight down with the Stars and Stripes 
on one side and the French colors on the other. 

This arrangement will be found very effective when the lights are 
on, and will lose little or none of its attractiveness when the lights are 
dimmed during the showing of the pictures. 

“I ACCUSE” CAPS FOR SMALL BOYS IN YOUR TOWN 

The small boy whose daily play or task takes him about the streets 
in all parts of your city is an advertising adjunct that should not be 
overlooked. For this production you can get a gross or so of small and 
inexpensive caps, and have stamped on the front of them in bold let¬ 
ters the words “I Accuse.” And give them free to the small boys. 

The newsboys who dart here and there about the streets, and always 
where the passing crowd is thickest, because that is where they sell 
their papers the fastest, should by all means be enlisted in this cap 
brigade. Delivery boys employed by your merchants are next in im¬ 
portance, for they go to the homes of your patrons. Then come the 
school boys, who travel back and forth between the school and their 
homes at least once every day, by street car and sidewalk. 

Let two or three hundred of these youngsters wear these “I Accuse” 
caps for two or three or four days, and you’ll have started an inexpen¬ 
sive “teaser” advertising campaign that will go a long way toward pack¬ 
ing your house when you put this feature on the screen. 

It isn’t at all necessary that these boys know what the cap means, 
nor why they are expected to wear them. Just get a good distribution 
on “I Accuse” caps, and you’ve done a day’s work. 

And here’s another point not to be overlooked in the matter of these 
caps. Get in touch with a friendly reporter for one of your afternoon 
newspapers, and he’ll be able to work up a mighty readable news story 
on this flock of “I Accuse” caps, and when you get ready to begin your 
advertising campaign and announce the name of your coming film at¬ 
traction there is still another publicity story on the solution of the cap 
mystery. 


"I ACCUSE” BANNER ON HORSEBACK 

Get a big, broad-shouldered, straight-backed, good-looking young 
man and put him on a good-looking and stylish-stepping horse. Equip 
him with as big a banner, in flag form, as he can carry. This banner 
should be of white cloth, and across it should be painted in scarlet 
letters the two words, I ACCUSE, and without quotation marks. Have 
him ride leisurely through the principal business and residential streets 
of your city for two or three days, and you will get everybody in town 
talking, and wondering what it’s all about. 

And what more do you want. This banner-man also can be tied 
up with your little army of cap-wearing boys in your publicity story. 
You ought not to have any difficulty in getting this publicity story over. 
If you aren’t on friendly terms wjrih any reporters on your city news¬ 
papers, you should be, and here is an opportunity to establish a friend¬ 
ly footing. 

Only don’t try to put anything over on the reporters. Tell them the 
truth about it. They’ll do the rest. 

TIE-UP WITH YOUR STREET CARS AND JITNEYS 

Use some of the 11x14 window display cards that are issued with 
this production by the United Artists Corporation, and make a deal with 
the management of your street car lines so that these cards can be 
placed on the front of street cars. 

You can have some small round “I Accuse” sheets printed that the 
drivers of the jitney ’busses, and taxicabs can stick onto the wind¬ 
shields. These things will all help 

COMPOSITE ADVERTISING WITH YOUR MERCHANTS 

Get together with the merchants of your city. They are your 
strongest allies. You are one of them yourself; only you sell amuse¬ 
ment, where they sell merchandise. You should pull with them; then 
they’ll pull with you. 

How about a composite advertising page for “I Accuse”? Get in 
touch with the advertising manager of the newspaper you think best 
suited for your purpose, and get him interested in this composite page 
idea. 

Start your work by agreeing to take from 800 to 1000 lines of space 
yourself right in the middle of the page. Then the advertising man can 
get out and sell to your fellow merchants the rest of the page, and group 
their ads about yours. It will work to his advantage, to yours and also 
to the advantage of other business men who go in on the page. 

The title of this production—“I Accuse”—is one that lends itself 
especially well to advertising purposes. The clothing merchant can say: 

“My customers can’t accuse me of selling anything but first class 
goods.” 

“We accuse you of extravagance in buying elsewhere when you can 
buy cheaper here.” 

The druggist can say: 

“I Accuse you of needing. tonic, etc.” 

And so on right down through the list of your city’s merchants. 
There is an advertising appeal that can be made by nearly every busi¬ 
ness man in this composite page; and a live advertising man ought to 
be able to put over this page with ease, and even more than one page. 

MAKE LIBERAL USE OF WINDOW CARDS 

A further step in working with the merchants should be taken 
through a liberal use of the 11x14 window cards that are issued for this 
film. Get these placed in every window of every business house in 
town. They are handsomely gotten up, and made with the particular 
idea of being an added attraction to any window display of merchan¬ 
dise. Placed in the middle of a show window with some of the 8x10 
still photographs grouped about them, these cards stand out and are 
bound to make the man in the street halt and look; and when he looks 
he sees the merchandise display just as he sees the card and the photo¬ 
graphs. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISING CATCH-LINES 


Woman’s Sacrifice 
Becomes Supreme 
In “I Accuse.” 


King of Belgium 
Calls “I Accuse” 

A Tremendous Picture. 


Poet and Soldier 
Battle for Love 
In “I Accuse.” 


Loved by Two 
Is Loyal to Both 
In “I Accuse.” 


Too Lucky in Love Human Love Wins 

He Breaks Three Lives Over Jealousy in 

In “I Accuse.” “I Accuse.” 


A Little Child 
Turns Jealous Hate 
Into Big-hearted Love 
In “I Accuse.” 


Her Father’s Choice 
For Husband Leads 
To Triple Tragedy 
In “I Accuse.” 


Offers His Life 
To Save Husband 
Of Woman He Loves 
In “I Accuse.” 

Threatening Death 
Cements Friendship 
In “I Accuse.” 




Scene cuts to enhance your publicity 



Scene From Abel Gance's Sensational Production"! Accuse. 


No. Y 4—Two column scene cut, coarse screen, for newspaper use. 
Price, 50 cents. Mat free. 



Scene \ 
From~ ^ 
>EL GANCES 
Sensational 
Production i 
" I ACCUSE" / 


No. Y 1 — One column scene cut, 
coarse screen, for 
newspaper use. Price, 
30 cents. Mat free. 


] 



Scene From 

ABEL GANCE'S 'A" 

'Sensational Production"! Accuse/ '£**»*** 

No. Y 2 —Two column scene cut, coarse screen, for newspaper use. 
Price, 50 cents. Mat free. 



Scene Rom^ 
Adel gance's, 
Sensational Production 
"1 Accuse"' 


No. Y 3 —Two column scene\ cut, coarse screen, for newspaper use. 
Price, 50 cents. Mat free. 






















Prepared advertisements—cuts and mats of these 



No. Y D 1 —One column advertising 
cut for newspaper use. 
Price, 30 cents. Mat 
free. 



SENSATIONAL PRODUCTION 


A picture that strikes at one’s very heart— 
vital and timely—genuine and sincere—hu¬ 
manly emotional—a story of red-blooded men 
who loved their country. 


(Space for Theatre Announcements) 


No. Y D 3-^— Two column advertising cuts for newspaper use. 
cents. Mat free. 












Use all these ads in your campaign 



No. Y D 2 —One column advertising 
cut for newspaper use. 
Price, 30 cents. Mat 
. free. 


which has so much, 
genuine inspiration 
in it that every audi¬ 
ence is swept away 
on a veritable wave 
of emotion. 



A tremendous indictment 
of modern civilization 



No. Y D 4—Two column advertising cut for newspaper use. .Price, 50 
cents. Mat free. 















Make your own cuts from these designs 


No mats or cuts issued on these designs 












Dominate the theatrical page with this ad 



No. Y D 5 —Three column advertising cut for newspaper use. Price, 80 cents. Mat free. 




























Nothing is more attractive than distinctive borders and single column designs 
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Every community has its individuality. Every manager knows his own people best. The live-wire ex¬ 
hibitor plans constructive advertising campaigns, some extending two or three weeks prior to the opening 
of the production. They want to make their own layouts, following in most instances however, the 
prepared advertising suggested. Instead of one, two and three-column space, they use four, five, six 
and seven-column advertisements. And those who do this find that our artists’ drawings are a highly 
successful substitute for the costly art work they would be compelled to obtain for their purposes were 
it not issued in this fold r. Every suggestion on every former production has been used, and used 
often, and moreover, in campaigns that proved remarkably successful from a box-office standpoint. We 
have scaled each drawing so that you can tell at a glance precisely what space will be required for any 
size advertisement. 




ABELGANCE/ 

/EN/ATIONAL PRODUCTION 




(Note space for your copy) 


Make your own cuts from these designs 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 



www.marypickford.org 


DIGITAL LIBRARY 


MEDIA 

HISTORY 



www.mediahistoryproiect.org 





